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Mary Luoyp, of Wednesbury, died 25th of 1st 
mo., 1865, aged 70 years. 

Mary Lloyd was born in 1795 at Falmouth. 
Her parents, Joseph and Jane Honeychurch, 
were Friends: the latter was a minister, and an 
earnest and devoted woman. She died in 
1803, when her daughter Mary was only eight 

ears old. From the time Mary L'oyd left 
school, till 1818, her life was spent in much 
loneliness and seclusion, for her only sister hav- 
ing been married when very young, the care of 
her aged father, who was confined to his bed for 
the last two years of his life, devolved upon 
her. In a letter written long afterwards to one 
of her children, she thus alludes to her early 
life: “I am no stranger to the conflicts that 
often precede the choice of a religious profes- 
sion. I can recall the days of my nineteenth 
year, and [ am able to turn over many a subse- 
quent leaf in my experience, when surrounding 
influences were very powerful, and successively 
was I called to resist fresh forms of doctrine. I 
had neither parental restraint nor instruction, 
and was obliged, as it were, to steer my own 
course amid rocks and shoals. And pow, in the 
review, what am I bound to say: ‘ Surely good- 
ness and mercy have followed me all the days 
of my life.’ And may [ not humbly hope I 
may be kept by the power of God through re- 
newe | faith unto the end.’ ” 

She read with avidity the old books, chiefly 
the works of Friends, on her father’s shelves. 
She had some ardent friendships with young 
women of her own age, and she delighted to 
vare for the poor. Lately, whea Mother’s 
Meetings were spoken of, she said: “I had a 
Mother’s Meeting long, long ago, when I used 
to collect poor women in my father’s kitchen, 
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and they made up articles of clothing purchased 
with money I had helped them to save.” At 
this time she began the practice of care and 
self-denial with regard to unnecessary expenses 
in dress, which she continued throughout her 
life. 

The next five years, till her marriage, were 
spent amongst her near relations. Daring a 
long visit to her married sister, considerable 
efforts were made to induce her to become a 
Unitarian, and her mind was often under much 
conflict on the subject of the Divinity of our 
Lord ; but the Bible became more and more 
her constant study, she was graciously delivered 
from the snare, and was enabled to rest on the 
love of Him who, one with the Father, died 
that we might live. 

She was married on the 12th of the Eleventh 
month, 1823, to Samuel Lloyd, of Wood Green, 
near Wednesbury. He brought her to the 
home where she resided for forty-one years, till 
she was taken to the home above. Her life 
here was an example, ever increasing in bright- 
ness, of the power of Divine grace to soften and 
control a naturally vigorous mind. She soon 
found occupation io originating schemes for 
the benefit of her neighbors. Provident and 
benevolent societies, and a Ladies’ Bible Asso- 
ciation, were started and diligently kept up by 
her, and she was often actively engaged in 
house-to-house visitation amongst the poor. The 
miseries of the slave trade and slavery deeply af- 
feeted her sympathizing heart, and, in conjunction 
with her friend, Lucy Townsend, the wife of 
the Vicar of West Bromwich, the first Ladies’ 
Anti-Slavery Society was formed.* Nine years 


* Oa the 8th of April, 1825, the first general meet- 
ing of this Society was held, and our dear friend, 
Mary Lloyd, and her beloved coadjutor, Lucy Town- 
send, entered on the honorable and difficult work of 
exciting an abhorrence of the system of West India 
slavery, and ameliorating, as their first rule expressed, 
“the condition of female negro slaves, who, lir- 
ing under British rule, receive from British hands 
their lot of bitterness.’ More fully to understand 
that this task needed all the Christian devotion and 
zeal, enthusiasm and jadgment, that they unitedly 
possessed, we must remember that the system of West 
India slavery was at that time sanctioned by the laws 
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later, in 1834, aided by the same devoted fel- 
low-laborer, Mary Lloyd established the Ju- 
venile Deaf and Dumb Association. One prin- 
cipal object was to interest children for the 
benefit of those so afflicted. She ever kept this 
in view, and in later years increased her exer- 
tions, writing loving letters to the little collect- 
ors, encouraging them in their efforts. Although, 
towards the close of her life, her labors for the 
other societies already mentioned were gradually 
given up into the hands of others, she perse- 
vered in this labor of love to the very end. 
With unusual effort she had concluded the last 
report the night she was taken ill, and on her 
dying bed remarked: “ What will become of 
my poor deafand dumb?” It would not be 
possible in this short sketch to allude to all the 
efforts she made to alleviate the sufferings and 
elevate the condition of those around her, but 
we cannot altogether omit to mention her 
earnest sympathy with her husband in his ef- 
forts to put down the cruel practice of bull- 
baiting, which contributed to the passing of 
the Act of Parliament which caused its suppres- 
sion. 

All this time, the little children that were 
springing up around her were the objects of 
increasing love and care. As they grew older, 
she entered into their interests, and was con- 
tinually inventing for them useful occupations 
and pleasures, stimulating them to fresh exer- 
tions for others, and rendering any of their little 
efforts easy, by her approval and assistance. 
The following extract from a letter to one of 
her sons beautifully depicts the yearnings of her 
heart for their spiritual good. 

“ Thy growing years and, ere long, increased 
responsibilities, make me anxious, with all the 
fervor of a mother’s love, that thou shouldst 
possess ‘ the pearl of great price,’ and have the 
strength and comfort which the Saviour’s love 
ean alone give: it elevates and warms, it also 


of the realm, bound up with the interests of nearly all 
the upper classes of society, and defended by the high- 
est authorities in the Church. Atthe Autumn Meeting 
of the Society, in this year, they received informa- 
tion of the formation of three hundred other Anti- 


Slavery Associations. In about two years after the 
establishment of this Society, there were thirty-two 
district treasurers connected with it in all parts of 
the kingdom ; they had friends in Paris, Calcutta, 
and the Cape of Good Hope, and they had distributed 
documents to the amount of 42,520, besides large 
numbers furnished to them from the London Anti- 
Slavery Society. Such a diffusion of information 
must have promoted the earnest aims of both the 
founders of the Society, as expressed in the words 
of our dear friend, that ‘the cry of the slaves should 
be heard in every part of the empire.” The attention 
of the members was much given to the relief of the 
aged and worn out slaves, whose condition was mis- 
erable in the extreme, and their help was rendered 
to some Wesleyan Missionaries, who were allowed, 
as early as the year 1829, to carry on school instruc- 
tion in Jamaica, Barbadoes, Dominica, and Antigua. 
—From Report of Ladies’ Negrocs’ Friend Society, 1865. 
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humbles and ‘ejines. O my beloved one! I did 
endeavor, in thy infant days, to bring thee to 
our common Saviour, that He might lay His 
gracious hand upon thee, and 1 have had a 
trust, God-ward, respecting thee ; and now may 
the travail of my soul be satisfied. Take up 
thy daily cross and follow Him, whom to know 
is life eternal. We are safe ia Him, both for 
time and eternity: out of Christ both worlds 
are perilled. For godliness is profitable unto 
all things, having promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come.” 

In the year 1843, she had the inexpressible 
sorrow of losing her daughter, Amy Elizabeth, 
at the age of thirteen and a half years. The 
maturity and sweetness of her mind evidenced 
that the tender, prayerful training of her mother 
had been blessed. 

Mary Lloyd was successful in the care of 
her servants, many of whom have acknowl- 
edged that their first abiding religious impres- 
sions were the result of her instruction and ex- 
ample. 

In the year 1840, she first spoke as a minis- 
ter, and was recorded as such the following year. 
The love of God in Christ Jesus was the sub- 
ject she dwelt upon most frequently. Warm 
and ardent were her expressions of religious 
concern fur the eternal welfare of others. Very 
tender were her words of sympathy with those 
who were passing through seasons of depression 
and conflict. 

From the time of their marriage till the 
year 1854, Samuel and Mary Lloyd attended 
both meetings on First-day, and the week-day 
meeting, in ‘Birmingham. It was no slight ex- 
ertion for the mother of a large family to go 
nine miles to her place of worship twice a 
week ; yet this was done with great regularity. 
After 1854, a meeting was held in the even- 
ing of First-day in their own home. These 
will long be remembered as hallowed seasons. 

Mary Lloyd visited, with certificate, nearly 
every (Quarterly Meeting of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the families of Friends in Dublin, Bir- 
mingham, and some other places, besides hold- 
ing public meetings in Wednesbury and the 
adjacent district. For many years after her 
acknowledgment as a minister, no year elapsed 
without one or more of these engagements, 
which were not entered into without great ex- 
ercise of mind. They involved frequent sepa- 
ration from her family, and much additional 
care on the part of her beloved husband, who 
always sincerely encouraged and often accom- 
panied her in these religious efforts. A few 
months before her death she took part in a 
meeting of some of the workmen employed in 
the ironworks at Wednesbury, and their wives, 
to whom she gave a touching and solemn fare- 
well address, intimating that she felt it would 
be the last time of speaking to them, which it 
proved. Her interest for the best welfare of 
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those employed in her husband’s works was also 
manifested in these later years, by a Mothers’ 
Meeting for their wives, which she established 
and superintended. 

She carefully avoided religious controversy. 
She was steadfastly attached to the principles 
of our Society, and earnest in her endeavors 
to uphold them ; at the same time some of her 
most intimate friends were members of other 
religious bodies. She read a great deal, and 
much enjoyed the biographies of good people, 
whether Friends or others; quickly obtaining 
an insight into the character of a book, and be- 
ing deeply interested in onesheapproved. Much 
of her time also was spent in correspondence: 
communing thus with her friends was one of 
her faf¥orite occupations. 

In 1862, Mary Lloyd became a widow, hav- 
ing, with unwearied assiduity, nursed her be- 
loved husband during the last six months of his 
life. The submission and patience she evinced 
under this great sorrow were very instructive, 
but she deeply felt her bereft condition, and it 
often caused her to turn with longing desire to 
that rest into which it was her great comfort to 
feel assured her husband had entered.* Her 
hearing was greatly impaired during the last 
few years of her life. The isolation this caused 
was a great trial to her; she bore it, however, 
with meckness and resignation, accepting it as 
a chastening permitted in love. Her health 
was also now very feeble, and the long journey 
to Birmingham meeting was a great effort. 

On the first day of the year (1865) she made 
a more than usual effort to get to meeting, and 
spoke on the text, “ Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord.” The following has 
been communicated by a friend who was pres- 
ent :—“ Mary Lloyd’s utterance was so feeble 
this day, that much she said could not be dis- 
tinetly understood. The subject, however, which 
impressed ber mind, seemed to be the un- 
certainty of life to those who were left, and the 
necessity of preparation, that a good hope might 
be entertained of being permitted to join the 
beloved ones in the mansions above. Also she 
encouraged her friends to seek a spirit of love 
and united endeavor to promote the good of the 
body. The closing words appeared to be an 
ascription of praise to the Lord, ending with 
‘ Glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing 
wonders.’ ” 

It may be here remarked that our dear 
friend’s communications in the ministry had 
latterly been increasingly characterized by an 
earnest desire that “ Christ might be all in all,” 
that He might be fully accepted in all His 
gracious offices, and she often dwelt on those 
wondrous prophecies concerning Him in the 


*A short time before ber death, Mary Lloyd 
pointed to a passage in the life of Dr. Andrew Reed, 
given at the close of this account, which, she said, 
exactly expreseed her feelings. 
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Old Testament which set forth his eternal pow- 
er and Godhead. Very earnest and frequent 
also were her exhortations that her friends, 
‘‘ Beloved ones,” as she often addressed them, 
should cultivate a spirit of love and forbear- 
ance, dwelling in that charity which “ thinketh 
no evil.” Often her feeble voice refused to ex- 
press all that pressed upon her mind, and on 
one of these occasions she alluded to her want 
of power of expression, and intimated a hope 
that the subject might be continued by another. 
This was remarkably the case; a minister from 
a distance, apparently under a similar exercise, 
continuing the theme. On being told after meet- 
ing that such had been the case, (her own 
deafness having prevented her hearing what had 
been said in meeting,) she replied, with a bright 
look, “I hoped I might ‘lift a latch for some 
one.” It was evident that love was more and 
more the covering of her spirit, as she neared 
that blessed abode where all is love. Often, 
after meeting, she would affectionately embrace 
those who were near her; and nearly, if not 
quite the last time she was out, as she sat by 
the cloak-room fire she clasped one of her 
friends and kissed her, saying, in allusion to 
her now weakness, “ All seems gone—but love.” 

She was much over-fatigued by her exertions 
on the first day of the year, as above mentioned, 
and was unable to hold the evening meeting as 
usual. After this, she rallied a little and took 
one short drive, but on that First-day three 
weeks she received with gladness the intelli- 
gence that she might be very near the heaven- 
ly inheritance, saying “ It is a great mercy if I 
am.’ She lingered only two days longer, dur- 
ing which she was often engaged in repeating 
in a gentle, solemn voice, (Phil. iv. 6, 7,) “ In 
everything by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving let your request be made known 
unto God, and the peace of God which passeth 
all understanding shall keep your hearts and 
minds through Christ Jesus.” 

Once putting these words in the form of a 
prayer she concluded thus: ‘ Let our requests 
be made known unto Thee, and Thy peace shal] 
keep our hearts and minds in steadfastness of 
purpose to follow Thee.’ Another time when 
she had repeated this passage, which was often 
on her lips, she added, ‘“ He is a prayer hearing 
and a prayer-answering God. Qh, let us ever 
be mindfal of our high and holy privilege in 
being able to draw nigh unto Him!” Then she 
spoke of the “exceeding great and precious 
promises”’ by which we are encouraged to ap- 
proach in holy confidence. 

The following night was a very restless one. 
Her daughter had said to her, “ Underneath 
are the everlasting arms.” She did not respond 
at first, but afterwards said, ‘“‘ Underneath are, 
I trust, the everlasting arms. Oh, renew Thy 
loving kindness every moruing, and Thy faith- 
fulness every night!” About midnight, those 
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watching her observed a change; a beautiful 


expression of intense repose rested on her coun- 
tenance and never leftit. All her children and 
some near relatives gathered around her dying 
bed. Painless and peaceful were the few part- 
ing hours which followed. At noon, her war- 
fare accomplished, the victory won, may we 
not undoubtingly believe she entered “ into the 
joy of ber Lord.” 


Extract from the Life of Dr. Andrew Reed, 
referred to in the above. 

“There comes a time, if human life be pro- 
tracted, when a gradual decline of strength is 
perceptible to others, if not to the subject of 
it, when recurring obstacles weary and harass; 
when anxious judgm@nts perplex ; when fatigue 
does not easily repair itself by rest; when 
new calls to exertion occasion tremor and sus- 
pense, and are less and less readily encoun- 
tered. 

“ At such an age, there is little freshness of 
purpose or of attainment, for all this life affords 
has been experienced. Growing infirmity with- 
in then begins to exaggerate the trials without, 
and dimness of vision to deepen the shadows 
around. Some temperaments battle with such 
infirmity and its consequences Jonger than 
others; but all who live long enough must be 
cxposed to this ordeal. 

“ The thoughtful Christian finds instruction 
and encouragement from observing how faith 
and prayer can give fortitude for such experi- 
ences, and how the consciousness of pursuing 
noble objects of benevolence to man and of ser- 
vice to God, will lift up the heart devoted to 
them, so that ‘ though our outward man perish- 
eth, the inward man is renewed day by day.’ 
Yet the holiest and the most earnest will keenly 
feel the change.” 


<2 


THE GRANDEST FACT OF THE AGE. 


The Sunday- School Journal says: Men may 
differ in their estimate of the Sunday-school, ye 
even they who prize it least cannot deny that it 
is one of the grandest facts of the age. It isa 
vast educational system including over six mil- 
lions of pupils and more than a million teachers 
differing from al) other educational institutions 
of the past or present in at least four particu- 
lars : 

1. It is devoted exclusively to the moral and 
religious culture of children and youth. 

2. It does its work on the Lord’s day. 

3. It is sustained by benevolent contributions, 
without endowments or State patronage. 

4. It is carried on by voluntary, unpaid in- 
structors and managers. 

It is no exaggeration to say that human his- 
tory can offer ‘nothing analagous to this grand 
fact. . It stands peerless among the works of 
men, clothed in beauty pec uliarly its own. 
is the most glorious outgrowth of Protestant’ 


It 
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Christianity—the sublime response of the mod- 
ern church to CUhrist’s command, “ Feed my 
lambs,’”’—the grandest fact of the age. Let 
every teacher thank God for the privilege of 
being related to it. 


_ er 


EXTRACTS FROM LIFE OF WILLIAM FORSTER. 
(Continued from page 451.) 


During the period of six years [1829 to 1834] 
William Forster did not travel much as a min- 
ister. Excepta visit which he paid in Guernsey 
and Jersey in 1829, and one dmong Friends in 
Somersetshire, and parts adjacent, in 183i, he 
does not appear to have been liberated by his 
Monthly Meeting for any religious service from 
home. His ministerial labors at home, how- 
ever, and in the limits of his own Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings, as well as during his re- 
peated attendance of the Yearly Meeting, 
though rarely alluded to by himself, were 
highly appreciated by others, and often spoken 
of as remarkably instructive, and attended with 
much power. 

He was very fond of his rural retreat-—his 
“ green, flowery, sequestered nest, amongst the 
hills,” of Dorsetshire, as Amelia Opie called it, 
when, “quite knocked up,” she sought to re- 
store her strength there, in the “sweet society 
of dear friends.” Being much given to hos- 
pitality, he and his wife greatly enjoyed the 
visits of their friends; whilst those who had 
the privilege of being with them, under their 
own roof, could not fail to be both pleased and 
edified. 

In his boyhood, William Forster had taken 
much pleasure in gardening, and he had now 
an opportunity of gratifying his taste for horti- 
cultural pursuits, showing a good deel of skill 
in raising a variety of exotics, often from seed 
gathered by himself during his distant travels, 
and in attending to his flower-beds, pruning his 
fruit-trees, &c. Such employments he fre- 


t|quently found both healthful and congenial ; 


but they were now merely his recreations. 
Much of his time, whether at home or abroad, 
was occupied for the benefit of others. He 


,| read a great deal, and devoted no inconsiderable 


share of attention to literary and philanthropic 
pursuits. 

Writing to his absent friends, much as he 
loved them, was always a task to him. He of- 
ten mourns over his constitutional reluctance 
to that kind of work, and deeply regrets that, 
by too much yielding to it, he deprived himself 
of the privilege of hearing from them as fre- 
quently as he wished. “His correspondence 
with J. J. Gurney, however, was seldom long 
interrupted; and from this, in the general 
dearth of information relating to this period, 
we now and then gather a few particulars which 
throw an interesting light upon this compara- 
tively secluded portion of his life. He had 
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heard of his friend’s being engaged in religi- 
ous labor in the Midland Counties, and writes 


To J. J. GuRNEY. 


“ 1829. 4th mo. 17th. Bradpole—It is a real 
satisfaction to me to think of thee in the ser- 
vice of thy Lord, and to believe that He is 
giving thee authority to speak of his power, and 
mercy, and love, for the confirmation and re- 
freshment of his heritage, and for the awakening 
and gathering of the transgressors and them 
that are of a worldly mind. Thy path must 
often have been in the way of deep waters ; but 
thou canst more than many appreciate the kind- 
ness of our Lord and Saviour towards thee in 
granting thee a part in this ministry, and that 
He has counted thee worthy of baptism into 
suffering for his great name's sake. 

And when thou considers who they are that 
shall reign with Him in the dominion of his 
power, in that kingdom which he establishes in 
the hearts of his believing ones over all that 
is of the world, of the fall, and of the devil who 
occasioned the fall, and who they are that shall 
partake in all the heavenly blessings compre- 
hended in the resurrection to life everlasting, 
I persuade myself that there are times in which 
thou art glad to discover anything approaching 
to an evidence of an interest in Christ, even if 
it should seem to consist in nothing more than 
an enlarged capacity to understand and to en- 
dure such suffering. 

It seems remarkable how many servants are 
just now called into the field. I rejoice in it, 
and have strong confidence that their labors 
will not be in vain.” 

Walking humbly with his God, the biblical 
investigation and research into which William 
Forster had been led for some years past, 
prompted, in the first instance, very much by 
Christian interest and love towards his Ameri- 
can brethren, had greatly tended to confirm his 
faith in “the efficacy of the Atonement of 
Christ, and in the reality of the work of the 
Holy Spirit.” ‘The comfort of that quiet,” 
he said, “ in which my mind is settled in rela- 
tion to these great truths, is most satisfactory to 
me. ‘ He that believeth, entereth into rest ;’ 
and there is no rest, in this state of trial, like 
the rest of faith.” It is no wonder that he 
should so earnestly long that all who bear the 
name of Friends everywhere, and all the sons 
and daughters of men, should be brought to 
enjoy the same “ rest.”’ 

Io his almost isolated local habitation, re- 
mote from many of his friends, his heart was 
not contracted; he was accustomed to take a 
wide range among “ the things which concern 
the Lord Jesus Christ,” and the good of his 
fellow-men. The operations of the Bible 
Society, missionary labors of every kind and 
everywhere, the promotion of universal peace, 
and not less so the absorbing question of negro 
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slavery, all continued to claim his serious atten- 
tion. 

William Forster was not in the practice of 
frequently recording his personal experience, 
or what related to the history of his inner life. 
The following memoranda are, on that account, 
the more interesting and valuable, as indica- 
tions of what was ordinarily much concealed. 

“3d mo. 1st.—Our meeting was to me this 
morning a time of much conflict and fear. In 
the afternoon I was cheered by a gleam of hope, 
and enlivened in spirit, as I thought I could 
perceive some opening towards a field of labor 
in the service of the gospel of Christ. O! what 
a favor should I think it once more to be set at 
liberty under the influence of the divine an- 
nointing; and strengthened by the wisdom and 
power of the Spirit of God to preach the word 
of life. 

23d.—The anniversary of this day brings 
with it considerations and associations calculated 
to produce much thoughtfulness and deep feel- 
ing. Iam now entering upon another year of 
my earthly existence. [Age 46.] 

In the timidity of my nature I shrink from 
the apprehension of the portion of suffering 
whith in one way or other may be appointed 
me. If it should please my gracious Lord and 
Saviour to call for any part of it in the way of 
public religious service, it is very earnestly my 
desire that I may cherish the measure of faith, 
however small, with which He may be pleased 
to quicken me ; and in entire resignation offer 
up myself to his disposal. But should He ap- 
point me my lot in greater seclusion, and exer- 
cise my faith and fidelity to Him by conflict, 
temptation, and adversity, O that patience may 
have her perfect work—that every trial and 
every chastisement may have the effect of more 
entirely weaning my heart from earthly things ; 
and that, through the power of His Spirit 
working upon me, I may be sanctified unto 
Him, and prepared for an inheritance with the 
saints in light at the end of days. 

1831. 1st mo. 2¢d—The commencement of 
a new year has brought me to much serious 
thoughtfulness. This afternoon, especially, on 
my way to meeting, I received some instruction, 
and was quickened in spirit in thinking of the 
purport of 1 Pet. ii. 17, especially on those 
words, ‘the time of your sojourning.’ I have 
thought much of our friends at Norwich to-day 
assembled on the occasion of the burial of our 
beloved and honored friend Joseph Gurney. 

10¢h.—At home most of the day; carried 
out blankets to some of our poor neighbors. In 
the evening, at the general meeting of the As- 
sociation, there was a large nuthber of the 
young people, which was to me a particularly 
interesting object.” 

Of his visits to Friends in Somersetshire 
and parts adjacent, which occurred at the close 
of this year, no account has been met with. Oa 
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his return from this engagement he resumed 
his home pursuits, and did not feel it required 
of him to relinquish them to attend the ensu- 
ing Yearly Meeting. He acknowledges an ac 


count of its proceedings in the following let- 
ter :— 


To J. J. Gurney. 

“1832. 6th mo. 30th. Bradpole—Many 
thanks for thy account of the Yearly Meeting. 
I had felt pretty well satisfied with not having 
gone to town until I heard of the Conference 
which took place after the Yearly Meeting. 1 
will not at all doubt Friends having done the 
right thing in the conclusion they cameto. The 
introduction into the Society of the consideration 
of the condition of the heathen has not, I believe, 
done us much harm, ard it may have furnished to 
some of us a practical comment on 1 Cor, iv. 7 
—‘For who maketh thee to differ from an- 
other; and what hast thou that thou didst not 
receive? Now if thou didst receive it, why 
dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not received 
it?’ It will not, I believe, very lightly pass 
away. Perhaps it may be best to let the sub- 
ject rest entirely for the present; but I can 
hardly help thinking that it will turn up again 
some day, and be brought upon us with greater 
weight and power, and possibly be made the 
means of quickening us to a more lively zeal 
and greater self-denying deyotedness to the 
cause of Christ. 

Some reverent acknowledgment to the value 
and importance of that portion of the word of 
divine inspiration—unfulfilled prophecy—and 
some short allusion to the comfort and hope 
granted us by the promise contained in the 
books of the Prophets, of better and brighter 
days to the Church than we have hitherto seen, 
and of a larger and more extensive diffusion 
throughout the world of the knowledge of the 
truth as it is in Jesns—some such views have 
not unfrequently been to me as a brook by the 
way, and helped me to some moments of most 
delightful anticipation and spiritual enjoy- 
went. 

I have been much interested in what I have 
heard of thy concern and endeavor for the in- 
struction of young Friends in the evidences of 
Christianity. I like the plan of thy new work, 


and hope it will obtain a very extensive circu- 
lation.” 


(To be continued.) 


+10 + — 


A BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATION OF CHRISTIAN 
FRATERNITY. 

“Tn Jndia, the great rice fields are marked off 
by low mud walls. Standing on a little emi- 
nence, one sees nothing but mud walls dividing 
the lands of different owners. But after the 
seed is planted, slowly, greenly, beautifully, 
rises the harvest. Then, standing on the same 
eminence, one sees no mud walls, but a great, 
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broad field of golden grain. So with Christians. 
Laboring in the separate fields of effort, sow- 
ing the seed, the denominational lines and 
borders are often seen; but lifted up into 
the higher ground of union efforts for Christ, 
and looking around upon the results of such 
efforts, one sees nothing but the great, broad, 
golden harvest of universal Christian brother- 
hood.”—S. S. Fimes.. 


ttn 

The followirg letter, copied from the original, 
and kindly sent for publication, will be read 
with interest by those who remember the worthy 
writer, and also by many who are acquainted 
with his character and his labors in the Gospel : 


Lonpon, 7th mo. 16, 1793. 

Dear Nephew —I know not whether in what 
I wrote thee, perhaps ten or fourteen days ago, 
thou wast told that it seems lopg since | had a 
letter from thee or any other friend of New 
York. That still continues to be my case, but 
I expect it will be pleasing to you to receive a 
few lines from me informing of my health being 
better than when in Ireland. The weather 
here, remarkably dry and warm, suits my con- 
stitution well,—all which I consider a mercy 
claiming my thankfulness and reverent walk- 
ing. If an easy opportunity occurs, thou mayst 
send a few lines to my son reporting my wel- 
fare, or, at least, that I am as well as lately 
usual for me, and that I have no letters later 
from Philadelphia than those by George Dill- 
wyn, who arrived here on the 2d inst., and ap- 
pears much favored with health. Yesterday I 
was made glad by a letter from my valued 
friend Rebecca Jones, begun at Westbury and 
finished at New York. She pleasantly tells 
mé that KE. P. loves my niece M. H., and thou 
mayst tell her I have no objection to a return 
on her part, but hope and wish them well in 
their intended connection. I am very much a 
friend to young people’s marrying when best 
Wisdom points the union. My fellow citizen, 
Sarah Harrison, I expect is in some part of 
Wales; she seems much improved in her 
health since the weather has become dry and 
warm, and, what is of more importance, the 
wisdom and power of the Gospel attend her 
ministerial exposures, so that I trust her labor 
will not be in vain in the Lord. G. Dillwyn 
and wife appear fixed for a while in this me- 
tropolis. 1 have not learned [whether] Kliza- 
beth Drinker hath any prospect of removing 
hence soon or not; myself seems to have come 
to an anchor. I am inclined to wait until the 
spirit or wind which bloweth where it listeth 
authorizes a further movement, in whose ap- 
pointment I was persuaded to leave my native 
land and dear conuections, and now have cause 
to speak well of His excellent name who hath 
helped hitherto, and will not desert those that 
put their trust in Him. 
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Let me hear much oftener from thee, as thou, 
dear M., R. and E., I do believe, exercise your 
pens readily. I don’t wish you should all write 
by one and the same ship, but that you should 
be severally careful to let few opportunities 
escape, without some one certifying me of your 
state, or how my friends in your city and at 
Philadelphia are. I am but a sojourner in this 
world, and seem to have no continuing city in- 
deed ; and it truly is very, very pleasant often 
to hear of those who are permitted to stay at 
home, also filling their several duties in the 
economy and appointment of the great and 
good Lord of the vineyard, to whose care I wish 
to commend thee, thy dear H., my valued 
brother and all his precious children, together 
with worthy E. P. and my other friends in your 
city, to whom, as opportunity occurs, I wish 
thee to present my affectionate salutation, and 
to my dear brother in gospel affinity, Joseph 
Delaplaine. His remembrance, with that of 
other friends, conveyed in dear Rebecca Jones’ 
letter, was very acceptable. Tell Joseph to 
remember the Scripture expression, “ Foras- 
much as ye know that your labor is not in vain 
in the Lord.” I therefore wish him encouraged 
to continue lifting up his voice like a trumpet 
in righteous protest against that spirit of de- 
fection and revolt which has mournfully infla- 
enced many and brought them to immivent 
danger. 

Farewell, dear R.; watch thou in ‘all things, 
study to show thyself approved unto God, be 
earnest under the direction of the all-wise archi- 
tect to lay up for thyself a good foundation 
against the time to come, that so when every 
other comfort shall fail, then thou mayst through 
abundant mercy be possessed of the one most 
important qualification successfully to lay hold 
on eternal life, and then, whether thou obtain- 
est very large worldly possessions, or only a 
scanty proportion thereof, all will eventually be, 
in the best sense of the word, well. I salute 
thee affectionately in that love wherewith I 
have often thought of thee and seen thee when 
personally present. Give my love to W. M. 
and wife, and tell him that I wish him not con- 
tent with seeing and approving the things that 
are excellent, but that he may follow, and 
wisely endeavor to be substantially confirmed 
therein for his own and his family’s truest bene- 
fit, so will he be increasingly qualified to invite 
his children’s attention to things that are essen- 
tial to their present peace and future comfort. 

[ very lately had a letter from worthy Jane 
Watson. She and our excellent friend Mary 
Ridgway were pretty well, at Waterford, a few 
days ago. Accept and practice my earnest 
request to write me very often, being assured 
that I am thy cordial friend and affectionate 
uacle, SAMUEL EMLEN. 


——__- 198+ —___— 


If you will not have Christ, you may as well 
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speak out and say plainly you will not be saved, 
for it is all one.—Bazter, 

THE CLOVER AND THE BEE. 


I sat under the shade of a tree, one summer 
afternoon. A beautiful landscape lay before 
me. Above was the bright blue sky. I looked 
up tothe majestic sun, and thought of the 
worlds hung in the regions of space. And 
then when I thought of the glorious Creator, 
who sits enthroned above them all, I said to 
myself: “ Can He care for me, a poor worm of 
the dust ?” 

At that moment my eyes rested on a little 
clover-head in full bloom. <A bee had lit on it, 
and was extracting from one of its little flowers 
the sweet substance which forms that insect’s 
delicious food. Soon it flew away, but not be- 
fore it had spoken a precious lesson to me. 
On that single head of clover I counted twenty 
florets, and all these contained a prepared ban- 
quet for one of the creatures of God. He had 
caused the plant to spring up, watered it with the 
rain and dew of heaven, made the sun to shine 
on it, and the winds to blow over it. He had 
painted each little flower with beautiful colors, 
and had shut up in each a treasure of sweets. 
And why had He done this? To feed a little 
insect over all whose wanderings he watched. 
And does He thus care for a bee, and will He 
not provide for one bought with blood to be an 
heir of glory? He had raised that head of 
clover with as much care as though there was 
not another like it in the world! Yet there 
were more than a thousand of its fellows with- 
in my reach at that moment, and millions more 
were filling the field with beauty and the air 
with fragrance. I cast my eye over the sur- 
rounding country, and thought what a mere 
speck this field was in the landscape. Yet the 
presence and power of God were in every part 
of the landscape, of the world, of the universe ; 
and still He took care of this little flower and 
that little bee. How could I fear that He 
would forget me? I felt the presence of God— 
my God, my Father in Christ—and then I cast 
all my cares on Him. 


ooo — 


The stones of the temple were all prepared in 
the remote mountains; no sound of iron was 


heard in the house. The stones of the living 
temple are all prepared in the quiet and the 
privacy of the believer's closet: he comes out 
before men a courageous deer, and a calm en- 
durer, but the real work is done at home—the 
stones are made ready on the distant “ mountain 
of myrrh,” at the feet of the living Intercessor. 

Some of the stones need not a little of the 
hand of the Polisher. A temple which is to be 
very beautiful needs the adorning of many 
polished stones. The tools which the Polisher 
works with are afflictions and sore trials. To 
the flesh, the chiseling process is painful; but 
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the issue, oh, how blessed! St. Paul was a 
temple exquisitely chiseled: whence all the 
polished stones? ‘I will show him,” saith the 
Lord, unfolding the secret whilst yet it was just 
beginning, “‘ I will show him how great things 
he must suffer for my name’s sake.” —Baillie. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 24, 1866. 


Missions To THE HEATHEN.—We have had 
occasion, from time to time, and, we believe, 
with much satisfaction to our readers, to insert 
accounts in Friends’ Review of the religious 
concern and action of Friends in England with 
respect to missions among the heathen. Refer- 
ence has been made to the long continued la- 
bors, thirty years ago, of James Backhouse and 
George W. Walker; the earnest devotion of 
Daniel Wheeler and his faithful son ; the patient 
journeying of Robert Lindsey and his wife, 
circling the earth to preach the Gospel to their 
brethren and to the heathen; and the more re- 
cent visits of several of our ministers to India, 
Iceland, Greenland and Labrador. The sub- 
ject has repeatedly been under favorable con- 
sideration in London Yearly Meeting, and in 
1861 it issued.an Address to Friends, on what 
may be due from them towards communicating 
a knowledge of the Gospel to the heathen in 
foreign lands. The attention of Friends had 
been increasingly awakened by earnest appeals 
from the late George Richardson, issued from 
his sick chamber, near the close of a long life 
largely devoted to the ministry of the Gospel. 
His letter was inserted in the Review of Second 
month 11th, 1860. Sioce that time the im- 
portance of the concern has grown on the miods 
of Friends in various parts of England, and 
several meetings have been held in relation to 
it. At one of these, held in London on the 
31st of last Fifth month, a large committee was 
appointed “ for the purpose of gaining and giv- 
ing information on the subject, and taking such 
steps as may seem right for increasing the in- 
terest of the Society of Friends on the subject, 
and leading to further effort.” This Committee, 
at a meeting held at Ackworth, on the 4th of 
Seventh month last, issued an Address which 
was published in Friends’ Review of Nioth 
month 30th. 

In the London Friend for the present month, 
we find an account of a meeting held at Leeds 


* 
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on the 20th of last month, when a paper was 
read by H. Stanley Newman, entitled, “Go ye 
and teach all nations ;” and it was concluded to 
form a Committee for Yorkshire, auxiliary to 
the Committee appointed in London in Fifth 
month last. After the names had been given 
in, the meeting was concluded with reading the 
words of our Saviour to his disciples just before 
he was taken up from them :—‘ Thus it is writ- 
ten, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to 
rise from the dead the third day: and that re- 
pentance and remission of sins should be 
preached in his name among all nations, be- 
ginning at Jerusalem.” 

We intend to insert in our present, or the 
next number, the Address issued by London 
Yearly Meeting in 1861, and will now give some 
extracts from the other documents to which we 
have referred, showing the grounds upon which 
our English Friends have been acting, and the 
true character of the efforts which they propose 
to make to communicate “ the knowledge of the 
Gospel among the heathen and others in for- 
eign lands,” and to these extracts we solicit the 
close examination of our readers. 

After giving some information of the suc- 
cessful labors of the various missionary societies, 
George Richardson says : 

“ Now there is much in the above missionary 
operations in which Friends, as a body, may 
freely and cordially unite, and aid in the way 
of pecuniary grants for specified objects—say 
in what relates to the employment of teachers 
to enable the natives to read; in translating 
the Holy Scriptures into the native languages; 
in printing and widely and freely dispers- 
ing them. There are other branches of this 
great question in which Friends may freely aid, 
as they have done in the case of the Indians 
of North America, supplying them with blankets 
to hide their nakedness. W. Penn said, ‘The 
superfluities of the vain world would clothe the 
naked one.’ Would it not be well that we 
should have a ‘ Friends’ Association for aiding 
in the diffusion of Gospel light amongst the 
heathen and other unenlightened nations.’ 
We should ever remember that our Lord Jesus 
Christ came to give light to them that sit in 
darkness and the shadow of death, to guide 
their feet into the way of peace. We should 
strive for the extension of Christ’s Kingdom, 
and the exaltation of his dominion over a world 
that lieth in wickedness. I am persuaded the 
divine blessing would attend it. It would tend 
to edification both at home and abroad, as there 
is a single eye to the glory of God and the 
salvation of men. That wisdom which is profit- 
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able to direct will be afforded. Tomany it will 
be a profitable occupation, both of money and of 
thought ; and I am persuaded that many sincere 
hearted Friends would feel relieved of a burden, 
be led to see more of Zion’s King in his beauty, 
and be permitted by living faith to behold the 
land that is very far off as a place of broad 
rivers and of streams watering the garden of 
the Lord. We should be more fruitful in the 
field of offering, and more joyful in the house 
of prayer.” 

In the first meeting at Ackworth, a minister 
who took part in the proceedings observed :-— 


“The subject on which we are met is a 
weighty one and not to be lightly treated. We 
cannot select and send out missionaries ; but 
they must have it laid upon them to go. Let 
us proceed prayerfully, watchfully and cautious- 
ly, that we do not contravene our religious views 
or doctrines.” 

After describing the great want of schools in 
Itaiy, he continues :— 


“Now as to the question, can we take any 
part in this work? ‘This awakening has arisen 
very much from colportage. Through the in- 
strumentality of men selling Bibles and other 
publications, many have been awakened to see 
their errors and seek for something better. This 
is the origin of many evangelical companies 
scattered over Northern Italy. If any friends 
have a concern to go, they might superintend 
the colporteurs, and learn the language, and 
gradually find a footing there: or conduct aschool, 
though not able to engage in teaching. This 
wight be a simple beginning for great useful- 
ness. It isa hopeful sign that there isa concern 
on the minds of Friends in this country. Let 
us cherish the feeling.” 


A letter was read from another minister, who 
had been in India, and was unable to attend. 
He alluded to the important work of the “ Chris- 
tian Vernacular Education Society, whose aim is, 
by training Christian teachers and introducing 
them iuto native schools, purifying the element- 
ary native literature, and publishing useful 
books in the vernacular tongues, to aid the 


great work of evangelization. This was a work 


indirectly of a missionary character, in which 
we might cordially help.” 


Another Friend, who had also been in India, 
said :-— 


“There is in India a great and wide field ; 
and his own feeling was, that if any Friend felt 
called to go, either as minister or educator, there 
would be an opening for him or her. At Be- 
nares, three ladies have a school of sixty chil- 
dren for the education of females ; ior educated 
young women are become necessary as fit part- 
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ners for the educated young meg. The want 


of education is very great.” 

Isaac Brown, in concluding the meeting, said, 
“we may well put the question—W hat work has 
the Lord for us todo? He remembered read- 
ing that the late Elizabeth Fry for years never 
awoke in the morning without putting this ques- 
tion to herself. And if we would individually 
adopt the same practice, we should find our 
proper work in the world. 
forward in faith. 
to the means. 


And we must move 
A question hid been put as 
He believed, if our hearts are 
open and there is a service for us, God will open 
the way. He will take the work into his own 
hands, and make our path plain before our feet. 
He hoped the cause would go on growing, as it 
had done the past few years; and that what- 
ever was done would be to the praise and glory 
of God.” 

The Address issued by the London Commit- 
tee last year contains the followitg quotation 
from the English Discipline :— 


“The deplorable condition of the heathen, 
and the degraded circumstances under which 
they are living, have been felt at this time, as 
well as in former years, to be truly affecting. 
And although no way appears to open for our 
adopting any specific measure, in order to com- 
municate to them the knowledge of the truths 
of the Gospel, we earnestly recommend their 
benighted condition to the frequent remem- 
brauce and Christian sympathy of all our mem- 
bers. ‘There are various means of diffusing a 
knowledge of Christianity among them which 
in no degree compromise our religious princi- 
ples. The Holy Scriptures abundantly testify 
how offensive in the Divine sight are the 
abominations of idolatry, and we desire that all 
may stand open to the intimations of the Heaven- 
ly Shepherd, and follow the leadings of His 
Spirit into such service as he may be pleased 
to appoint to them individually.” ‘‘It was 
with much thoughtfulness,’ [continues the 
Address,] “and with earnest prayers for di- 
vine guidance and assistance, that a Provis- 
ional Committee was appointed last Fifth month 
to gain and give information on the subject, 
and to consider whether this increased interest 
might not wisely result in more definite action. 

Experience has proved that in the 
successful carrying out of this work, a length- 
ened residence at the scene of labor is, as arule, 
necessary. In several instances many years 
have passed before any result has appeared. 
Christianity must be manifested in the life as 
well as by preaching before its full power is 
felt. Much time may also have to be devoted 
to the acquisition of the language, to the circu- 
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lation of the Scriptures, to the translation of 
books, to the establishment and management of 
schools, and to a great variety of other neces- 
sary occupations. Persons thus engaged must 
often be dependent for support upon the lib- 
erality of their friends at home. Nor would 
the rendering of such assistance be at all at va- 
tiance either with our principles or our ordinary 
practice. Nothing can be needed for the con- 
version and instruction of the heathen at vari- 
ance with the spirit of the Gospel itself. A 
firm trust in the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
and in the help He affords to those who seek 
for it, is absolutely necessary for the comfort 
and strength of those who go out to preach 
Christ crucified, A watchful care against form- 
alism, a strict jealousy on behalf of truth, 
heartfelt sincerity in acts of worship, and a sim- 
ple confidence in the living God rather than in 
swords or rifles, we shall find equally practi- 
cable and effective, both at home and abroad. 

The Committee have no wish to ex- 
cite any to hasty or unauthorized action. They 
would have all look to their Lord and Master 
for direction as to the place and character of 
the service required of them, as well as for the 
ability to perform it. . . But if we 
would fill our right place as Christ’s servants, 
do we not need a deeper work in our own 
hearts? Qh, that we more realized the value 
of immortal souls and the power of redeeming 
grace! Qh, for more true love to Him who 
gave himself for us; a love that would lead 
us to follow him cheerfully whatever sacrifice it 
involved. We have received much; what are 
we rendering in return? Let us seek to pros- 
trate ourselves in deeper humility before the 
Lord, confessing with a contrite heart our many 
shortcomings, and perhaps in His mercy he 
may yet condescend to honor us by calling 
more of us to labor in fields that are even now 
white unto the harvest. ‘Pray ye, therefore, 
the Lord of the harvest that he will send 
forth laborers into his harvest.’ ” 


Isaac Sharp, in concluding the account of his 
recent visit to Labrador, and referring to the 
Moravian Missionaries with whom he and his 
companion had intercourse there, writesthus :— 


‘Regarding them as brethren and sisters 
in the same Lord, my soul loves to feel for and 
with them, and to bid them God-speed, while 
surrendering no religious principle, based on the 
conviction of a clearer view of the teaching of 
the New Testament than some of these, on 
certain points, have been privileged to realize, 
whose faith and faithfulness, nevertheless, have 
far exceeded mine, and who, in the integrity of 
their heart, have sought and are seeking, in 
the strength of the Lord, amid untold trials of 
faith and patience, to hold on their way, to the 
glory of God and the good of immortal souls.” 
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Having thus fully exhibited the views of our 
English Friends on the subject under notice, 
we ask our readers whether they discover in 
them any expression in conflict with the well 
known doctrines of our religious Society in re- 
lation to the Ministry, the perceptible influence 
and guidance of the Holy Spirit, or any other 
of our distinguishing views and practices. 

In a late number of the periodical to which 
we recently alluded as issued in this city with- 
out the name of the editor or a responsible 
publisher, we find the following charges against 
our English brethren, and we give them with- 
out comment, simply desiring our readers to 
compare them with the quotations which we 
have made from official documents, and from the 
printed reports of the proceedings of meetings 
and committees in England, and then judge 
whether these charges are founded in the 
truth :-— 


“No one, we think, who has watched the 
development of the present state. of things in 
the Society, but must have been struck with 
the facility afforded by one departure from sound 
doctrines for introducing another. Thus the 
subject of ‘ Foreign Missions,’ which is now 
obtaining so much attention among Friends in 
England, calls forth for its justification, first 
a doubt, and then a denial by some of the 
doctrine of Universal Saving Light, as hereto- 
fore held by Friends. So likewise the original 
belief of Friends in relation to the qualification 
and call of a minister of the Gospel, inasmuch 
as it stands in the way of sending out mission- 
aries, is questioned by some and denied by others 
in membership.” 


The same paper adds—apparently as an argu- 
ment against circulating the Scriptures or preach- 
ing the Word among the heathen, “ Friends have 
always believed that the Gospel was preached in 
every rational creature, and as thus heard and 
obeyed, ‘it isthe power of God unto salvation.’” 
We may remark upon this that Friends have 
recognized as obligatory in the present day, 
the command of Christ to the eleven—“ Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature ;” ‘““Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations . teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you ;” 
‘And that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in his name among all na- 
tions, beginning at Jerusalem.” 

The article further calls in question the 
propriety of Friends guaranteeing a maintenance 
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to “ young men and young women, volunteering 
to take up their residence abroad, to teach and 
proclaim the truths of the everlasting Gospel,” 
some of whom, “though not called to minis- 
terial labor at home, may yet find it their duty 
and be well qualified to proclaim the Gospel 
to those who never heard its blessed sound 
abroad.” We believe every Yearly Meeting of 
Friends guarantees a maintenance to ministers 
and others who travel in the ministry or in the 
service of the Society ; and Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting has long had a missionary establish- 
ment among some Indians in the State of New 
York, guaranteeing a maintenance to ministers 
and teachers who take up their residence there. 
If this be justifiable in Philadelphia Friends, 
why should it be considered inconsistent with 
our religious principles for our English Friends 
to establish such missions among the heathen 
in foreign lands ? 
reine 

Mu.ver’s OrpHAN Hovuses.—The account 
of this great establishment, which recently ap- 
peared in the Review, has doubtless been read 
with great interest, and we now have pleasure in 


adding some observations by a correspondent who 
visited the Houses last month, and who has had 
many opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with institutions for orphan children, both in 
this country and in England. 


He writes : 


“Land has been purchased, and George 
Muller is about erecting a fourth building, in 
order to care for 2000 instead of 1150 orphans. 
The significant facts which arrested my atten- 
tion, apart from the wonderful origin and main- 
spring of this great work, were the health, as 
shown by the appearance‘of and statistics con- 
cerning these children, who, from the nature of 
the case, largely inherit tendencies to disease; and 
the absence, with trifling exceptions, of wast- 
ing epidemics. Moreover, I never saw the 
children of charity establishments look so nat- 
urally young and fresh, and, in the main, cheer- 
ful. ‘This is very striking to one accustomed to 
the demure and prematurely aged countenances 
of foundlings and parentless children. Even 
the very little ones take part and evident enjoy- 
ment in the gymnastic drill. 

I saw the children in the school-room, the in- 
fant nursery, the playground, the kitchen, the 
laundry, the clothes-press, the sewing-room, the 
knitting apartment,—every where they gave 
evidence of training, with military precision, in 
the industrious arts of peace, under those who, 
doing ‘all things decently and in order,’ yet 
command in love—firm, but devoid of harsh- 
ness.” 
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MARRIED, on the 2\st of Second month, 1866, Jos 
Newsow, of Mill Creek Monthly Meeting, Indiana, to 
Martaa Parker, of New Garden Monthly Meeting, 


at Arba, Indiana. 
-_—~_e- 


Diep, on the 7th of Twelfth month, 1865, Sarag 
Hunt, wife of Benjamin Hunt, in the 49th year of 
her age; a member of Upper Springfield Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio. She bore a long and. painful illness 
with Christian patience, relying on the Lord for 
support. A few hours before her decease she fell 
into a sweet sleep, and in that position quietly de- 
parted, apparently io perfect peace. 

, on the 23d of Fifth month, 1865, Bensamin 
Watkins, in the 77th year of bis age. He had for 
many years been an Elder in the Church, and evinced 
much interest for the health and prosperity of the 
flock ; and on entering the valley, be was mercifully 
favored with cheerful resignation, willing to be re- 
leased, trusting confidingly in the unfailing mercy 
of God through our crucified and risen Lord. 

, on the 29th of Seventh month, 1865, in 
Raisin, Mich., Jarep Comstock, in the 73d year of 
his age; an esteemed Elder of Adrian Monthly 
Meeting. Although the disease which terminated 
his life was severe, leaving but little opportunity for 
conversing with his friends, yet they feel well satis- 
fied that he was prepared for the pale messenger. 

, on the 23d of Eleventh month, 1865, at the 
residence of her uncle, Joshua Winder, in Ohio, 
Ottve Brown, wife of Omar Brown, in the 26th year 
of her age. She was received into membership with 
Friends at her own request, when quite young; and 
she hag evinced by her gentle spirit and upright 
walk, for some years past, that she was permitted to 
hold sweet communion with Christ her Saviour. 
She thought herself called of the Lord to speak a 
word, in his name, in our religious assemblies ; and 
her communications, thongh short and not very fre- 
quent, seemed to have the unction that gave them 
place in the hearts of the hearers. When she be- 
came sensible that the close was near, close as the 
trial was, she was favored to resign all; and she 
then expressed that “she saw nothing in her way.” 

wenatiemas 
ENGLISH ANNUAL MONITOR. 

A number of copies of the English Annual Monitor 
for 1866 have been received, to be sold for the bene- 
fit of the Freedmen. Price 50 cts.; to be obtained at 
the Book Store, No. 109 North Tenth St., Philada. 

z tiie in 
WANTED, 
A well-qualified Friend to act as Principal in the 
Raisin Valley Seminary, to have a general oversight 
thereof in the place of Daniel Satterthwaite, who 
expects to leave at the close of the Spring Term. 
For further particulars, please address Joshua Tay- 
lor or Asa U. Sutton, Tecumseh, or Richard Hark- 
ness, Adrian, Mich. 


aceite 
The Scholars of the Swarthmore Mission School 
are greatly in need of boys’ and girls’ clothing; any 
contributions of new or partly worn clothing will be 
thankfully received at 120 South Twelfth St., or, on 
leaving the address, they will be called for. 
a nite “4 
Friexps’ Acapemy, at Damascus, Mahoning Co., 
Ohio, is under the care of trustees appointed by 
Springfield Quarterly Meeting, and is now in a pros- 
perous condition. There were in attendance last 
term ninety pupils, and we expect a liberal patronage 
for the next, which will be under the care of Cyrus 
Dixon and Edwin Cameron, as Principals, and will 
commence on Second day, the 2d of Fourth month 
| next, and continue twelve weeks. Tuition is low, 
and board can be had on moderate terms. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
FRIENDS’ MEETING HOUSE IN VIRGINIA 
BURNED. 

Friends Meeting House and a Colored School 
House at Somerton, Virginia, 30 miles S. W. 
of Norfolk, were burned by incendiaries on the 
Sth inst., near midnight. 

The school was established nine weeks ago 
by New York Friends, with thirty scholars, and 
had increased to 114. 

The First-day school connected with it num- 
bered 250 scholars; and the day previously to 
the fire, Friends had opened their meeting 
house to the overflowing school—the next night, 
at the same hour, both houses were laid in 
ashes. 

Virginia Yearly Meeting was held in this 
house previous to its annexation to Baltimore, 
in 1844. Baltimore Friends bave appointed a 
Committee to attend the regular Monthly Meet- 
ing at Sotherton, on the 24th inst., and measures 
will be taken at once to rebuild the house. 

Two more meeting houses of the colored 
people, used during the week for school pur- 
poses, by the Baltimore Association, have been 
burned during the past week (eleven burned in 
all) and one teacher shot at, the ball passing 
through his coat—still the work of teaching 
goes on. About 50 schools are in successful 
operation in Maryland, 17 more waiting for 
teachers, who have to be colored persons, in the 
slave districts. 

The following letter from the teacher, Oliye 
A. Roberts, will be read with interest. 

BALTIMORE, 3d mo. 17th, 1866. 


‘Tt is a sad occurrence that causes my writ- 
ing thee again eo soon; the destruction by fire 
of our little ‘knowledge-box’ of a school-house, 


and also of Friends’ meeting-house here. It 
was the work of an incendiary, and must have 
been done by some ane who lived near us. 
This is evident from the fact thata night was 
chosen for the commission of the deed, when 
J. E. Cox was known to be from home, and 
also Wm. Hare. I was somewhat disheartened 
for a little while, but on learning the resolu- 
tion of the colored people to persevere, my 
courage revived. On the next morning after 
the fire, the colored men met on the school- 
house ground and sent for me; when I 
met them, they assured me that if I would wait 
for them ten days, they would soon have a 
larger and better house completed upon the 
ruins of the former one ; ‘for you know, Miss 
Annie, we could’nt think of having you sent 
away to some other school, now as we’se just 
‘quainted wid you, and the chil’en all likes you, 
and ’twould be a mighty pity for ’em to send 
a stranger here in your place.’ So, that very 
morning, they commenced to cut the poles for! 
the new structure. Major Stone took dinner! 
here yesterday, and in the afternoon addressed 
our Sabbath-school, which was held where the 


school-house stood. We had an unusually 
quiet and interesting time. Most of the colored 
people take their loss very quietly, but are 
more determined than ever to learn.” 
THE FREED-PEOPLE IN VIRGINIA. 
(Concluded from page 460.) 
Ricumond, First mo. 14, 1866. 

I just write a line hurriedly to say I returned 
last night safely. M. M. is at Lynchburg for 
a few days longer. We went as far as Chatta- 
nooga, finding no little suffering and an almost 
neglected field on our route. At Chattanooga 
great suffering prevailed from the small pox; 
about 230 cases were in the Hospital. About 
$1,000 worth of clothing had just arrived from 
the N. W. Branch, near/y all useless at present, 
being men’s coats and children’s fancy clothing. 
As we have just what these poor half-naked 
beings need, I shall use all my efforts to ship a 
quantity to-morrow. When that is done, I will 
try to give a full report of our tour, which was 
full of interest. 


Ricumonp, First mo. 16, 1866. 

I now resume my report of our tour of in- 
spection. We left Lynchburg the morning of 
the 5th inst. Finding that we reached Wythe- 
ville late at night, and that our stopping there 
would delay us over First-day, we leftit until our 
return. On reaching Bristol at three in the 
morning, we were without any trouble passed on 
to Knoxville. where we arrived at noon. We 
went at once to Col. Henry, having obtained all 
needful information from fellow passengers, 
who were very kind. The Colonel, who is the 
only Agent of the Bureau in Kast Tennessee, 
welcomed us warmly, and retained us as his 
guests with genuine Christian hospitality. He 
at once summoned the Committee of colored 
men appointed by General Fisk’s request, and 
five of them met me in his office. They had 
had the sole charge of the poor, and had hither- 
to done it at their own expense, neither rations 
nor charity stores being given them. They 
promised to distribute the clothing we should 
send, and M. Mead made nearly 200 visits 
among them. We took names and articles need- 
ed, so as to send nearly all in marked bundles. 
The colored people have just started their first 
Bible Society in this place, and were just organ- 
izing a Sabbath-school, for which I could fur- 
nish them a library. 

But Col. Henry is doing a noble work, sur- 
rounded with greater enmity than any agent. 
I have even known the poor blacks openly as- 
saulted with clubs in the daytime, (one of 
them we saw with a broken arm and bleeding 
head) ; he yet succeeds in keeping bis ground. 
Altogether it was the most hopeful spot I have 
seen. ()n First-day I went out to Friendsville 
in an ambulance kindly loaned me by the Ma- 
jor in command. I saw many blacks along the 
road, gave books to them, etc. There were 
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some rich scenes. I heard one old man shout- 
ing after me with “ She’s a daughter of Abra- 
ham, ho-ho, ho-ho, she’s a daughter of Abra- 
ham, ho-ho, ho-ho!” It was a very interesting 
visit to me, and standing by Wm. Forster’s 
grave was like inspiration in such a work as 
mine. Returning by Third-day noon, we left early 
next morning for Chattanooga, where we heard 
of great suffering from small pox. We again 
obtained tickets; the whole value of passes 
thus kindly granted to go and refurn was 
$126.60, and I think we might have gone on to 
New Orleans in the same way. Going down, I 
stopped at Loudon, and M. M at Philadelphia. 
At the former place I found much suffering 
among about 300 colored people, mostly “ refu- 
gees off” from further south, and many of 
them lone mothers of large families, husbands 
lost in the army. All these small towns have 
been neglected by the superintendent of schools. 

We arrived at Chattanooga at 104, and spent 
next day there, at the mission house, not visit- 
ing on account of the small-pox. We found a 
family of teachers from Maine, but they were 
sorely crippled by the inefficiency of their Sec- 
retary. We also saw Capt Lucas, the Super- 
intendent of Freedmen. In their Small-pox 
Hospital there were already 200 cases, and 30 
waiting for admission. 

We reached Knoxville again Fifth-day morn- 
ing, where we were glad to have a few hours 
more to see Col. H. and others. I left with 
Col. H. $20, from private funds sent me from 
England, to relieve any who came to him for 


their money to buy shoes. The price of braid 
is rising, and I think this movement has been 
an entire success. 

Concert Hall was set on fire. No effort was 
made to subdue it, and it burned so poorly, 
they broke up the benches to help it. I sup- 
pose its use was the only provocation. It was 
not greatly injured, but its possession is too 
insecure for us to repair it. 

Somerton, First mo. 29th. 

I must sit down at once while all the surprise 
and pleasure are fresh, and give thee a little 
sketch of this truly wonderful school. J. Cox 
met me at Suffulk, and though an open buggy- 
ride in the midst of a heavy rain for twelve 
miles was a little chilling, I was kept fairly in 
a glow by the good reports I heard. Next 
morning | visited the school. The house was 
built by the blacks working in clubs; and the 
very act of building it produced a great effect ; 
stirring them up and inciting them. We had 
hoped for forty scholars, though that was rather 
large to expect, but now the roll numbers 
ninety-four, and one man told us yesterday he 
had five more to send. As soon as they can 
get clothes I doubt not there will be one hun- 
dred and twenty, though the large boys will 
drop off in the spring. They come from seven 
miles around, and even more; one from North 
Carolina. Some get boarded in the neighbor- 
hood. They have made rapid progress; some 
are reading qaite well, and nearly all know 
their letters; and this in three weeks or less. 
Olive Roberts appeared to have them under 




































food, (the kind-hearted man had nearly ex- 
hausted his own means). We reached Wythe- 
ville on 6th day morning, where M. M. stopped. 
We felt that I had better hasten back to for- 
ward the clothing. 

I found on my return that a merchant in 
Baltimore, a stranger, had offered F. T. King 
and Jesse Tyson 2,000 yards of negro cloth, 
valued. at 90 cts. (40 inch), which they had 
advised him to ship to me. It is a wonderful 
windfall truly. 









































After this number of our paper was put into 
the printer’s hands, additional interesting ad- 
vices were received from our agent, Sarah F. 
Smiley, from which it has been thonght well 
to append some extracts. 

It will be seen that soon after her return 
from her western tour of examination and re- 
lief, she visited Norfolk, Suffolk, Somerton and 
and vicinity, to inspect our schools there. 


















































Norrotk, First mo. 24th. 
* * * * Arriving here at three, I hastened 














children are doing well, as some specimens will 
show. About fifty have learned already. I 
refunded to the little girls the worth of their 
braid destroyed in the fire, about $2.50 io all 
only, but a great loss to them, carefully saving 












up to see the straw-braiding in operation. The 


uncle seven miles from the meeting-house, and 


excellent discipline, and finds great enjoyment 
in her work. 
and then talked to my breathless little audi- 
ence, telling them stories, etc. 


I gave books to all present, 


I find in the neighborhood of Black Creek 


meeting, about twenty miles from here, a great 


deal of prejudice against the blacks; much of 
that peculiar feeling | found at Cedar Creek. 
I hope a little headway was made; and I talked 
with all the colored men I met to induce them 
to build ahouse. Yesterday (first day) [ started 
early with A. P. toreach the First-day school here, 
started by Olive Roberts, into which the adult 
blacks have overflowed. As the house could 
not contain them, the Friends opened their 
meeting-house, and they came pouring in till 
every seat was filled; above 200, and quite a 
group left outside, all eager for just a crumb of 
knowledge. All the Friends, young and old, 
came down to he!p. Of course we hadn’t books, 
so we held up primers and spelt out Scripture 
names, and then told them stories about them. 
L had about twenty men listening with eager 
delight to the stories of Moses and Abraham. 
At the close they all settled down, and I spoke 
to them for some time out of a full heart. It 


seemed like the very “ joy of harvest.” That 


night J. Cox, in returning home, met an old 
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still far from home. He stopped him with, 
‘*()! Massa John, we’se been havin’ such a 
mighty good time! There’s a lady thar a openin’ 


of the Scripturs an a unfoldin’ of mysteries of 
things we never thought of in our lives, and it 
’pears like 1 don’t know how to surrender tanks 
enough to the Lord for such a privilege.” 


Norrotk. Evening. 

I came on early to Suffolk, and looked up 
Major Stone, of the Bureau, who came down 
to Norfolk with me. He will furnish a school- 
room and protect a teacher. 

J. Cox thinks we can get up another large 
school, 12 miles from him, where a teacher can 
board in a Friend’s family, Anna Hare. He 
will see about arrangements. At Rich Square, 


too, they are waking up, and at Blackwater 
Bridge also. 
sipped lita 
THE OLDEST MAN IN AMERICA. 

Joseph Crele, who was probably the oldest 
man in the world, died in Caledonia, a little 
town of Wisconsin, on the 27th of January last, 
at the age of one hundred and forty-one years. 
Twice threescore and ten years may be called a 
ripe old age. He attained an age greater by 
twenty years than that enjoyed by the next old. 
est man of modern times, Jean Claude Jacob, 
a member of the French National Assembly, 
who was called the “ Dean of the human spe- 
cies,” and who died at the age of one hundred 
and twenty-one. Joseph Crele bore arms at 
Braddock’s defeat, was an old man when Jack- 
son defeated Packenham at New Orleans, ven- 
erable when Taylor whipped Santa Anna at 
Buena Vista, and yet was not too old to rejoice 
when Lee surrendered to Grant. 

Joseph Crele was born of French parents, in 
what is pow Detroit, but which was then only 
an Indian trading station, in 1725. The record 
of his baptism in the Catholic Church in that 
city establishes this fact beyond a doubt. He 
was a resident of Wisconsin for abouta century, 
and was the “ oldest citizen”’ in that State be- 
yond any dispute. He was first married, in 
New Orleans, in 1755, after having grown to 
be a bachelor of thirty. A few years after his 
marriage he settled at Prairie du Chien, while 
Wisconsin was yet a province of France. Be- 
fore the Revolutionary war, he was employed to 
carry letters between Prairie du Chien and 
Green Bay. A few years ago he was called as 
a witness in the Circuit Court of Wisconsin, in 
a cise involving the title to certain real estate 
at Prairie du Chien, to give testimony in rela- 
tion to events that transpired eighty years be- 
fore, and many years before the litigants were 
dreamed of. 

For some years past he had resided at Cale- 
donia with a daughter by his third wife. This 
child was a little over seventy years of age a 
couple of years ago, but we do not know wheth- 
ershe survives her father or not. He was 
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sixty-nine when she was born. Up to 1864, 
Mr. Crele was as hale and hearty as most men 
of seventy. He could walk several miles with- 
outfatigue, and was frequently in the habit of 
‘“‘ chopping” wood for the familyuse. He went 
to all elections, and from the time he first voted 
for Washington, he had always voted the 
straight-out Union ticket. ‘He had no bad 
habit, except that he was an inveterate smoker. 
In person he was rather above the medium 
height, spare in flesh, but showing evidences 
of having been in his prime, a century or so be- 
fore, a man of sinewy strength. Of late years 
a haunting sense of loneliness overwhelmed 
and seemed to sadden him. The only weak- 
ness of mind which he ever betrayed was in 
the last year or two of his existence, when he 
frequently remarked, with a startling air of 
sadness, that perhaps * Death had forgotten 
him ;” but he would always add, and, with 
more cheerfulness that “he felt sure God 
had not.” 

Centenarians in Europe.—A French jour- 
nalist has made a list of the number of deaths in 
the year 1865 of persons who attained the age 
of one hundred years and upwards, France not 
included. England holds a respectable place 
in the list, having five names out of only nine- 
teen collected from the whole world. The fol- 
lowing is the list, which might be added to by 
further investigation: — Burchell, 100 years, 
Brighton ; Isabella Ross, 105 years, Market 
Weighton; Mary Flinn, 100 years, London; 
Margaret Burteis, 103 years, Shalton Rectory, 
Norfolk ; Sarah Englefield, 101 years, Wake- 
field; KE. Nauwelaers, 103 years, Brussels ; Isa- 
belle Somer, 100 years and eight months, Dest- 
elbergen, Belgium ; Catherine Van Welle, 101 
years, Alost; Lorenzo Risso, 100 years, Ros- 
sighone, Liguatia : M. Agathange, formerly ab- 
bot of the Russian convent of St. George, 
Ctimea, 108 years ; the Austrian general, Count 
Civalart De Happancourt, 100 years; the In- 
dian warrior, Bloody Hand, 100 years, at Cat- 
taraugus ; Madame Angelique Doyer, 113 years, 
at Quebec; Widow Gaggero, 106 years, at 
Genoa; Louisa Maria De Oliveira, 107 years, 
arrondissement de Louza, Portugal; Jean 
Schlagentweitt, 117 years, Vienna ; Madame 
Daniel Couture, 102 years, Levis, Canada ; Ra- 
bello De Penuafiel, Portugal, 106 years. 

—— —— +08 
MORNING HYMN. 
Come, my soul, thou must be waking 
Now is breaking 
O’er the earth, another day ; 
Come to Him who made this splendor 
See thou render 
All thy feeble pewers can pay. 
From the stars thy course be learning ; 
Dimly burning 
"Neath the sun their light grows pale; 


So let all that sense delighted, 
While benighted, 


From God’s presence fade and fail. 
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Lo! how all, of breath partaking, 
Gladly waking, 

Hail the sun’s enlivening light! 
Plants, whose life mere sap doth nourish, 
Rise and flourish, 

When he breaks the shades of night. 


Thou, too, hail the light returning— 
Ready burning 
Be the incense of thy powers ; 
For the night is safely ended ; 
God bath tended, 
With His care, thy helpless hours. 


Pray that He may prosper ever 
Each endeavor, 

When thine aim is good and true; 
But that He may ever thwart thee, 
And convert thee, 

When thou evil wouldst pursue. 


Think that He thy ways beholdeth ; 
He unfoldeth 

Every fault that lurks within: 
Every stain of shame glossed over, 
Can discover, 

And discern each deed of sin. 


If aught of care this morn oppress thee, 
To Him address thee, 

Who, like the sun, is good to all: 
He gilds the mountain-tops the while, 
His gracious smile 

Will on the humblest valley fall. 


Round the gifts his bounty showers, 
Walls and towers 

Girt with flames, thy God shall rear; 
Angel legions to defend thee, 
Shall attend thee, 

Hosts, whom Satan’s self shall fear. 


—Translated from the Morgenlied of Klopstock. 


+ ee - 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgian Intecticence.—Advices from England are 
to the 7th inst. 


Great Baitaix.—In the House of Commons, on 
the 2d, Gregory moved an address to the 
Queen in favor of establishing the principle that 
private property at sea shall be free from capture. 
He said it was almost suividal for England to allow 
things to remain as they are, for in the event of a 
war she might lose her entire carrying trade. After 
some debate, in which the motion was opposed by 
two members of the government, it was withdrawn. 
On the Sth, W. E. Gladstone said the Reform bill 
would be read on the 12th. It applies only to Eng 
land and Wales. The course taken in regard to 
Scotland would be stated when the bill was intro- 
duced. 

The prospectus of a new company has been issued, 
called the Anglu-American Telegraph Company, with 
£600,000 capital, for laying a new cable and raising 
the old one. 

Jamaica dates to the 6th ult. had reached England, 
and the papers published voluminous details of the 
proceedings of the special commission. The Times, 
while contending that the evidence leaves no reason- 
able doubt that the mutinous spirit in Jamaica was 
ripe for rebellion, and that the outbreak at Morant 
Bay was not an unpremeditated event, yet admits 
that acts of detestable inhumanity were committed 
by persons wearing the British unifurm. The Star 
and the Daily News both speak of the evidence a3 con- 
firming the cruelties reported 'o have bee. perpetrat- 
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ed against the blacks. The Times applauds the cour- 
age and decision shown by President Johnson in ve- 
toing the Freedmen’s Bureau bill. 


Pruss1a.—A large number of the members of the 
Upper Chamber have presented an address to the 
King, endorsing his determination to maintain the 
rightful claims of the Gastein Convention, denounc- 
ing the course of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
pledging themselves to support the King ia any con- 
flict. 


Austria.—An imperial rescript sent to Hungary, 
says the establishment of the laws of 1348 is impos- 
sible, without a previous revision of those laws, and 
that a separate ministry for Hungary cannot be under- 
taken. 


Srars.—Marshal O’Donnel!, it is said, has de- 
clared in the Cortes that the state of siege will be 
maintained until tranquillity is completely restored, 
and the Progressista party has ceased to conspire. 


Iraty.—On the Ist inst. the Italian army was re- 
duced entirely to a peace footing. 


DanvusiaN Parincipauities.—Order has not been 
disturbed since the abdication of Prince Couza. He 
is reported to bave addressed to the Powers which 
signed the Treaty of Paris, a protest against that 
forced proceeding, and soliciting assistance for his 
reinstatement, The Porte claims authority to inter- 
vene in the Principalities, and is concentrating 
troops at three points on the south side of the Dan- 
ube. Paris has been selected as the place of meet- 
ing for the Conference on the question. 


Cusa.—The Captain General issued on the 2d inst. 
a decree ordering all planters and others having in 
their employ, emancipated Africans belonging to 
certain captured slave expeditions, to produce them 
within 15 days to the proper authorities in each de- 
partment, or at the central depot in Havana. This 
decree is issued in accordance with the royal orders. 
It is said the negroes are to be sent to Fernando Po, 
Africa. 


Caxapa.—The excitement respecting the Fenian 
projects appears to have partially subsided, although 
military preparations are continued. It is said that 
there are now 10,000 regular troops in Canada, be- 
sides 11,000 volunteers on duty, and 15,000 armed 
militia ready to move at very short notice, while a 
much larger number could soon be made available. 
The Governor of New Brunswick has senta message 
to the local Legislature, saying that although the 
American Government had given satisfactory as- 
surance that its agents would permit no raiding 
parties to cross into the proviaces, yet their vigilance 
might be eluded, therefore some part of the provia- 
cial militia should be called out to protect the prov- 
ince. The Honse of Assembly passed unanimously 
a resolution in response, placing the whole revenue 
of the province at the disposal of the government, 
for purposes of defence. The Canadian Parliament 
has been prorogued to the 24th inst. 


Domestic.—An order has be2n iseued by the Av- 
sistant Commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau at 
Charleston, stating that grants of land to the freed- 
people in compliance with Gen. Sherman’s special 
field order, will be regarded as good and valid; 
while arrangements are to be made to accommo- 
date the former owners on other land not other- 
wise appropriated. 

An order has been issued from the War Depart- 
ment, on the recommendation of the Surgeon-Ger- 
eral, directing the Department Commanders of the 
States on the coast southward from and including 
Virginia, to cause all vessels arriving at ports there- 
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in from porte infected with cholera, to be quaran- 
tined ; for 15 days, if no case has occurred on board, 
and if any has appeared, then for 15 days from the 
termination of the last case, and in each instance to 
be thorougly fumigated. 

Sixty miles of the Union Pacific railroad running 
west from Omaha, Nebraska, were finished the be- 
ginning of this month. 

Jared Sparks, the well-known author of the biog- 
raphies and editor of the writings of Washington 
and Franklin, and of other elaborate historical and 
biographical works, died at Cambridge, Mass., on 
the 14th inst., aged nearly 77 years. He was for ten 
years Professor of History at Harvard University, 
and subsequently President of that institution. 

The President, in answer to*a resolution of in- 
quiry from the Senate relative to the alleged kid- 
napping of freed-people on the southern coast for the 
purpose of selling them as slaves in Cuba or else- 
where, has furnished the correspondence of the State 
Department on the subject. The Captain-General of 
Cuba declares the allegation untrue as respects that 
island. The American Consul at Matanzas states 
that after diligent investigation he has not been able 
to learn that there is any truth in the charges made 
to the Department. He mentions the case of one 
young girl held as a slave, taken from New Orleans 
to Havana, by her mistress, who had professed an 
intention to take her to the North, and sold on the 
island; but she has been declared free by the au- 
thorities, and placed at the disposition of the Consul, 
to be freturned to New Orleans. The Consul at 
Havana says that he has instituted inquiry, and has 
not found any warrant for the belief that colored 
people have been brought to Havana from the South 
and left on the island. Refugees from New Orleans 
have doubtless brought there some slaves. Seven 


of these have been reclaimed through the Consulate, 
four of whom have been sent home, and the others 
await an opportunity to be sent. 

It is stated that the number of pardons granted 
in all the Southern and Border States, since the 
amnesty proclamation, to those excepted under the 


$20,000 clause, is 71,972. Maryland is the only State 
in which none of the citizens have been pardoned 
under this exception. 

In Wisconsin, where the punishment of death 
was abolished some years since, aa effort has been 
made at the present session of the Legislaiure to re- 
store it, but the bill for that purpose was defeated 
in the House on the 17th by a vote of 50 to 34. 


Coneress.—The Senate passed a bill to grant land 
in aid of the construction of a railroad from Placer- 
ville, California, to a point of intersection with the 
Pacific railroad in Nevada; one to increase and fix 
the military establishment of the United States in 
time of peace, making it consist of five regiments of 
artillery, twelve of cavalry and fifty of infantry ; the 
Deficiency Appropriation bill; aod a bill providing 
for an annnal inspection of Indian affairs, by five 
Boards of Inspectors, each of three members, oper- 
ating in different districts; and concurred ia the 
House amendments to the bill to protect all persons 
in their civil riguts, and to that to establish a home 
for totally disabled soldiers. The bill for the ad- 
mission of Colorado as a State was defeated on the 
motion to 0...° a third reading, by a vote of 21 to 
14. The votes against 1t appear to have been grounded 
on very different reasons, some objecting to the ex 
clusion of colored people from the privilige of voting, 
some to insufficient population, and others to irregu- 
larity in the proceedings by which a State govern- 
ment was adopted after the Constitction, framed 
under the enabling act, had been once rejected. A 
resolution was adopted, setting forth the action of 
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the authorities of the canton of Basle, Switzerland, 
in pardoning a person convicted of murder, on con- 
dition that he would emigrate to this country, pro- 
testing against such acts as unfriendly and incon- 
sistent with the comity of natjons, and requesting 
the President to communicate this resolution to 
our representatives abroad, for presentation to the 
governments to which they are accredited. Stewart, 
of Nevada, introduced a joint resolution, which was 
referred to the Committee on Reconstruction, propos- 
ing to recognize any of the States lately io insurrec- 
tion as having fnlly and validly resumed its former re- 
lations with the government, and to admit its repre- 
sentatives to Congress, whenever such State shall have 
so amended itsConstitution as to do away all distinc- 
tions of civil rights on account of race or color, to 
repudiate all debts incurred in aid of the rebellion, 
to yield all claim to compensation for liberated slaves, 
and to provide for the extension of the elective fran- 
chise upon equal terms, without discrimination of 
race, color or previous condition, provided that 
those qualified to vote in 1861 shall not be disfran- 
chised by reason of any new test since prescribed ; 
a general amnesty to be proclaimed on compliance 
with these conditions; and the other States being 
respectfully requested to incorporate a correspond- 
ing amendment on the subject of suffrage in their 
respective Constitutions. 


The House passed, on the 13th, the Senate bill to 
protect all persons in their civil rights, with an 
amendment striking out the words, ‘and there shall 
be no discrimination in civil rights ;” the final vote 
on the bill beiag 109 to 38. The following were also 
passed: the Fortification Appropriation bill; anda 
joint resolution to provide fur the expenses attend- 
ing the exhibition of the products of the industry of 
the United States at the Paris exhibition of 1867. 
The Loan bill, authorizing thé Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, at his discretion, to receive any Treasury notes 
or other Government obligations, whether bearing 
interest or not, in exchange for any description of 
U. 8. bonds, and also to dispose of any description 
of bonds, either in the United States or elsewhere, 
to such an amount, in sach manner and at such rates 
as he may think advisable, the proceeds to be used 
only for retiring Treasury notes or other obligations 
issued under any act of Congress, was discussed at 
considerable length, and on the 15th was rejected by 
a vote of 66 yeas to 68 nays. The vote was recon- 
sidered on the 19th, and tne bill was then recom- 
mitted, without instructions, to the Committee of 
Ways and Means. 


The bill to provide for an annual inspection of Ia 
dian affairs, passed by the Senate, provides for the 
formation of five Boards of Inspectors, each of three 
members, one to be appointed by the President and 
Senate for four years, one to be an army officer, annu- 
ally chosen by the Secretary of War, and one to be 
annually appointed by the President, with consent of 
the Senate, from among such persons as may be rec- 
ommended by the annual meetings or conventions 
of religious denominations as suitable, or if they fail 
to make such recommendations, from such persons 
as he thinks proper. These Bourds shall visit all 
the Indian tribes within their respective districts at 
least once a year, to examine into their condition, 
ascertain whether treaties with them are observed, 
inquire into the conduct of the officers, &c., of the 
Indian Department, and that of the military forces 
towards them, &c.; they are authorized to suspend 
for cause aay officer or employé of the Indian De- 
partment in their district, subject to the President’s 
approval; and they shall report annnally, or as 
often as may be required, to the Comm.ssivner of In- 
dian Affairs. 





